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J  N  WHAT  I  say  this  morning  I  plan  to 
J_  be  somewhat  dogmatic  since  time  will 
not  permit  desirable  amplification  and 
qualification.  For  this  reason  some  of 
my  statements  will  seem  rather  extreme. 
If  they  should  seem  to  verge  on  the  "radical," 
please  be  charitable  and  realize  that  my  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  raise  question  marks  in  your 
minds  regarding  present  trends  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  worked  with  Dr. 
Rudolf  Pintner  in  the  Ohio  School,  some  12, 
13  and  14  years  ago,  trying  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  mentality  of  the  deaf  and  the 
effect  of  deafness  on  mental  development.  Since 
that  time  my  work  has  been  in  other  fields,  but 
I  have  retained  my  interest  in  these  problems 
and  have  tried  to  keep  posted  on  all  scientific 
studies  which  appear  from  time  to  time.  I  have 
been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  past  few  years 
in  being  able  to  participate  in  the  conferences 
on  scientific  problems  of  the  deaf  called  by 
the  National  Research  Council  in  Washington, 
and  that  has  renewed  not  only  my  interest  but 
my  knowledge  of  recent  developments. 

My  main  purpose  this  morning  is  to  try  to 
interpret  some  of  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  from  these  scientific  studies. 

As  soon  as  a  scientist  collects  his  material, 
tabulates  and  analyzes  his  data,  and  draws 
limited  conclusions,  his  task  is  done.  Very  fre- 
quently his  conclusions,  being  limited  to  the 
particular  material,  seem  somewhat  childish  and 
futile.  To  avoid  this  outcome,  I  am  going  to 
take  the  point  of  ivew  of  the  social  philosopher 
and  attempt  to  give  my  personal  reaction  to 
these  results,  and  attempt  to  point  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  some  of  the  implications  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  past  15 
or  20  years.     My  purpose  is  mainly  to  raise 


question  marks  in  your  mind,  not  to  settle  any 
particular  issue,  but  rather  to  suggest  new  ed- 
ucational policies,  or  rather,  a  change  of  em- 
phasis in  our  educational  policies  in  dealing 
with  the  deaf.  In  other  words,  how  can  the 
results  of  scientific  study  be  used  in  modifying 
present  educational  practices  in  our  schools  for 
the  deaf?  I  believe  no  one  would  deny  the 
possibility  of  bringing  about  further  improve- 
ments in  the  admirable  scheme  of  education 
which  has  been  evolved  during  the  past  century. 

To  make  my  remarks  as  pointed  as  possible 
I  will  direct  your  attention  to  certain  specific 
educational  problems  and  will  discuiss  each 
problem  in  the  light  of  facts  disclosed  by  scien- 
tific study. 

1.  Classification  of  Pupils  for  Instructional 
Purposes. — The  first  problem  is  that  of  classify- 
ing pupils  for  instructional  purposes.  What  I 
have  to  say  here  is  based  mainly  on  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  schools  for  the  hearing. 
A  new  movement  has  come  into  public  educa- 
tion for  the  hearing  which  is  based  on  a 
recognition  of  individual  differences  in  ability 
to  learn.  It  has  been  dicovered  that  greater 
educational  progress  can  be  made  with  less 
waste  motions  by  classifying  children  according 
to  ability  to  learn.  This  is  accomplished  by 
putting  bright  children  together  in  one  group, 
and  dull  children  together  in  still  another  group* 
This  method  makes  it  more  likely  that  bright 
pupils  will  proceed  at  a  more  rapid  rate, 
average  pupils  will  proceed  at  an  average  rate, 
and  dull  pupils  will  make  such  progress  as  their 
more  limited  cappacities  will  permit.  Further- 
more, we  have  gone  beyond  that  point  in  ed- 
ucational policy  and  have  developed  special 
classes  for  those  who  are  mentally  subnormal.  In 
stead  of  making  these  subnormal  children  suffer 
from  a  sense  of  failure  as  a  results  of  their 
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inability  to  make  academic  progress,  we  aban- 
don the  traditional  academic  curriculum  and 
give  them  the  kind  of  educational  experience 
that  they  can  be  successful  at  from  day  to  day. 
The  teachers  of  the  subnormal  have  long  since 
given  up  any  purely  academic  ideals,  centering 
attention  on  the  child  and  what  he  can  do  with 
his  hands. 

Such  methods  can  be  followed  in  schools  for 
the  deaf,  provided  we  have  adequate  mental 
classification.  The  non-language  intelligence 
tests  that  are  now  available  for  the  younger 
deaf  children  and  the  group  test  for  the  older 
deaf  children,  say  from  12  years  of  age  and 
beyond,  make  systematic  mental  classification 
possible.  Therefore,  it  is  now  possible  to  so 
organize  a  school  that  the  bright  child  will  not 
be  hampered  in  his  development  by  the  presence 
of  the  dull  child  in  the  group.  Of  course,  it 
gees  without  saying  that  a  small  day-school 
will  have  greater  difficulty  in  adopting  this 
policy,  but  the  large  school  for  the  deaf  should 
make  great  progress  in  this  direction. 

Before  this  idea  can  be  put  into  operation,  it 
is  necessary  to  explode  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
superstition  held  by  many  persons,  both  within 
the  group  of  educators  of  the  deaf  and  among 
educators  of  the  hearing.  I  refer  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  stroiag  belief  that,  if  you  put  bright 
children  and  dull  children  together  in  the  same 
room,  by  some  mysterious  process  the  dull  child 
will  absorb  something  from  the  bright  child.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  careful  observation  indicates 
that  this  does  not  happen.  As  a  usual  thing,  the 
teacher  devotes  most  of  her  energy  to  the  dull 
child,  because  his  handicap  is  obvious,  and  she 
neglects  the  bright  child,  assuming  that  the 
bright  child  will  go  on  developing  spontaneous- 
ly. As  a  result  of  this  neglect,  the  bright  child 
tends  to  develop  harmful  habits  of  inattention 
and  non-attention  and  self-amusernent.  What 
happens  in  the  public  schools  for  the  hearing 
may  be  happening  and  probably  is  happening 
in  schools  for  the  deaf,  namely,  that  the  really 
retarded  children  in  our  schopls  are  the  bright 
pupils,  whereas  those  who  malce  the  most  rapid 
progress  in  proportion  to  ability  are  the  dull 
ones.  This  is  a  paradox,  but  many  studies  have 
definitely  shown  that  the  bright  child,  develops 
these  habits  of  inattention,  poor  habits  of  study, 
amuses  himself,  and  actually  makes  less  progress 
than  his  ability  warrants  whereas,  the  dull  child 
is  pushed  ahead  at  a  faster  rate  than  he  can 
travel  advantageously. 

2.  The  Capacities  of  the  Deaf  in  Relation  to 
Courses  of  Study. — -Until  the  extensive  psy- 
chological studies  of  Pintner.  Paterson,  and 
Reamer,  little  was  known  concerning  the  actual 
capacities  of  the  deaf  before  and  after  instruc- 
tion. These  psychological  studies  have  demon- 
strated the  startling  deficiences  of  the  deaf  in 
their  ability  to  comprehend  and  handle  printed 
and  Vv'ritten  language  as  well  as  an  apparent 
general  mental  inferiority  of  the  deaf  as  a 
group.  The  results  hold  whether  the  investi 
gations  were  concerned  with  the  orally  taught 
deaf_fhild  or  with  manually  taught  deaf  child. 

The  average  deaf  child,  regardless  of  age, 
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years  of  instruction,  or  method  of  instruction, 
possesses  language  ability  that  is  only  equal  to 
that  of  an  average  hearing  child  of  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years  of  age.  This  conclusion 
brings  out  in  a  startling  manner  the  enormous 
handicap  under  which  the  deaf  child  labors  in 
the  acquisition  of  language.  And  it  indicates 
that  schools  for  the  deaf  must  realize  that  there 
are  definite  limits  to  the  amount  of  progress 
the  average  of  child  may  be  expected  to  make 
in  the  acquisition  of  language.  This  should 
forestall  the  efforts  of  there  who  would  sacrifice 
all  else  in  their  earnest  desire  to  develop  lan- 
guage capacity. 

If  the  deaf  were  deficient  in  mental  traits 
that  involve  movements,  space  perceptions,  eye- 
hand  coordinations,  etc.,  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  are  deficient  in  linguistic  ability,  then 
indeed  would  the  educational  outlock  for  the 
deaf  be  dismal.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  In 
all  tests  and  traiti  that  do  not  involve  auditory 
processes  and  vocal-motor  activities,  it  is  found 
that  the  average  deaf  child  is  only  from  two  or 
three  years  retarded  as  compared  with  the 
average  hearing  child  of  the  same  age.  Con- 
cretely, this  means  that  the  average  sixteen- 
year-old  deaf  child  after  nine  or  ten  years  of 
schooling  can  not  road  and  comprehend  what  is 
read  better  than  an  eight-or  nine-year-old  hear- 
ing child  who  has  only  three  years  of  schooling, 
yet  he  is  the  equal  of  an  average  thirteen-or 
fourteen-year-old  hearing  person  in  all  tests  in- 
volving rapidity  of  movements,  motor  control, 
spatial  adjustments,  ejae-hand  coordinations,  etc. 

The  future  course  of  education  of  the  deaf 
should  take  its  cue  from  these  findings.  That 
course  must  be  stressed  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing returns.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  tradi- 
tional academic  instruction  with  emphasis  upon 
formal  grammatical  exercises,  physiology,  geo- 
graphy, history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Latin 
is  largely  a  useless  expenditure  of  energy.  In 
short,  the  usual  type  of  instruction  found  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  oral  and  manual,  residen- 
tial and  day-school  alike,  has  been  along  the 
lines  of  diminishing  returns.  A  revolutionary 
change  in  point  of  view,  in  thinking,  and  in 
planning  must  take  place  before  the  largest 
possible  returns  will  be  realize  from  the  efforts 
now  being  put  forth. 

Advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
deaf  child  is  more  nearly  on  a  footing  v/ith  his 
hearing  brother  in  those  motor  capacities  that 
are  fundamental  for  industrial  success.  The 
deaf  child  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  be- 
coming socially  effective  if  given  a  real  op- 
portunity for  thorough  and  adequate  industrial, 
training.  In  my  opinion,  this  means  that 
industrial  training  should  become  the  most  im- 
portant and  outstanding  feature  of  education 
of  the  deaf 

Academic  instruction  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  m.ore  important  work  of  developing  to 
the  utmost  the  deaf  child's  chief  asset — his 
motor  capacity.  Such  academic  instruction  as 
is  given  should  be  related  directly  to  the  pro- 
blems presented  in  his  industrial  training  v/ork. 
English  instruction  should  be  stressed  and  close- 
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ly  correlated  with  the  shopwork  so  that  the 
average  deaf  child  will  be  thoroughly  equipped 
for  simple  social  and  business  intercourse. 
Silent  reading  should  become  the  backbone  of 
the  academic. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  research  work  on  reading 
which  Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  been  conducting  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Intruction  of  Deaf-Mutes.  New 
York  City.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that 
when  an  experimental  group  of  children  are 
taught  with  the  sole  object  of  developing  read- 
ing ability,  they  are  able  with  only  five  months 
of  instruction  to  surpass  normal  first-grade 
hearing  children  at  mid-year.  The  average 
score  for  hearing  children  at  mid-year  during 
their  first  year  in  school  is  10  on  the  Detroit 
Primary  Reading  Test.  The  average  score  of 
the  experiinental  group  of  deaf  children  was  15. 
The  average  score  of  a  control  group  of  deaf 
children  (similar  to  the  experimental  group  in 
all  respects  except  that  of  method  of  instruction, 
the  control  group  being  taught  b"  the  usual 
methods)  was  zero;  all  except  one  made  a  com- 
plete failure  on  the  test.  These  results  justify 
the  hope  that  the  linguistic  ability  of  the  deaf 
as  measured  by  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  printed  page  may  be  brought  up  to  normal. 
Should  further  work  by  Gates  and  his  students 
demonstrate  that  this  remarkable  progress  is 
maintained  throughout  the  school  careers  of 
these  children,  then  truly  a  miracle  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf  will  have  been  achieved  ! 
As  Dr.  Gates  points  out,  theoretically  there  is 
no  reason  why  language  may  not  be  taught  to 
the  deaf  by  means  of  the  written  and  printed 
word. 

If  his  analytical  method  of  learning  to  read 
continues  to  yield  such  favorable  results  when 
prolonged,  then  educators  of  the  deaf  will  most 
certainly  shift  the  emphasis  from  speech  to 
reading  as  the  primary  objective  of  academic 
instruction. 

If  the  day-schools  are  to  function  effectively, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  "fixed  idea"  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  speech  must  give  way  to 
a  serious  effort  to  give  the  average  deaf  child 
a  thoroughgoing  industrial  education.  Can  this 
be  done  effectively  by  the  day-school?  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  day-school  can  be  con- 
verted into  an  industrial  training  school  of  any 
great  worth  or  value  since  most  day-schools 
cater  to  only  a  small  number  of  children.  Ef- 
fective industrial  training  implies  adequate 
floor  space,  many  shops,  ample  equipment  and 
many  specialists  in  the  diflerent  branches  of 
industrial  arts.  If  the  day-schcci  rel'es  upon 
the  public  school's  manual  and  vocational 
training  departments  for  assistance  in  this  work, 
it  simply  means  that  the  average  deaf  child  will 
be  turned  loose  among  hearing  children  in  the 
industrial  training  departments  to  sink  or  swim 
without  the  guidance  cf  teachers  who  are 
specially  trained  to  instruct  the  deaf. 

If  we  turn  to  the  residential  schools,  we  find 
that  they  were  among  the  first  in  the  history 
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of  the  need  for  a  type  of  industrial  education 
which  American  education  to  develop  industrial 
training  work.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
industrial  training  departments  of  our  resid- 
ential schools  were  abreast  cf  the  times.  But 
today  the  administration  of  such  departments 
appears  to  be  in  a  rut — little  or  no  progrtss 
seems  to  have  been  made.  This  is  proven  by 
the  nature  of  the  trades  taught  today  compared 
v/ith  the  trades  taught  thirty  years  ago.  There 
has  been  little  change.  Shcemaking,  tailoring, 
cabinetmaking.  printing  (hand  typesetting  and 
small  pressv/ork),  painting,  baking,  barbering, 
bookbinding — these  are  typical  of  the  trades 
that  persist.  But  what  of  the  opportunities  in 
the  industrial  world?  Fev/  if  anv  opportunities 
are  now  available  for  such  general  tradesman. 
In  fact,  division  of  labor,  labor  saving  machin- 
ery and  automatic  machinery  have  so  complete- 
ly revolutionized  industry  that  the  general 
tradesman  is  becoming  a  rare  individual.  Mod- 
ern industry  demands  the  specialized  operator. 
Industry's  needs  today  are  better  typified  by  the 
following  list  of  jobs:  Drillpress  operator,  lathe 
operator,  grinding  machine  operator,  auto  me- 
chanic, storage  battery  operator,  gas  engine 
mechanic,  vulcanizer,  tire  builder,  armature 
winder,  power  sewing  machine  operator,  small 
parts  assembly  worker,  etc. 

This  lag  in  industrial  education  is  not  con- 
fined to  schools  for  the  deaf.  A  similar  strug- 
gle is  now  on  in  schools  for  the  hearing.  The 
crying  need  is  to  adapt  the  public  schools  to 
the  needs  of  an  industrial  society  in  which  mass 
production  has  recently  inaugurated  a  new 
industrial  revolution  before  our  very  eyes. 
Acaslemic  tradition,  dominated  unconsciously 
by  the  ideal  of  education  as  a  privilege  of  the 
leisure  class  continues  to  offer  academic  instruc- 
tion to  the  masses  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  the  masses  are  destined  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  shop  and  factory,  on  the  farm 
and  railroad  and  not  in  the  major  professions 
or  counting  houses  where  the  white  collar  jobs 
exist.  This  discrepancy  between  school  practice 
and  the  realities  of  everyday  life  may  be  seen 
in  the  undue  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
academic  instruction  in  schools  for  the  hearing 
as  Vv'ell  as  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  Further- 
more, this  discrepancy  is  emphasized  Vi"hen  we 
step  to  realize  that  the  parents  of  deaf  children 
themselves  not  handicapped  by  deafness  are 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  hie.  Of  3,991  deaf  children  reported  in  the 
recent  survey  by  Day,  Fusfcld,  and  Pintner  over 
2,345  or  over  59  per  cent  of  the  parents  are 
actually  employed  in  the  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled level  of  work.  Only  439  or  11  per 
cent  cf  the  parents  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
major  professions  or  even  in  the  technical,  cler- 
ical, and  executive  positions.  1  here  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  children  with  the  added 
handicap  of  deafness  will'  be  able  to  outstrip 
their  parents  very  much,  if  at  all,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  a  livelihood.  These  brutal  facts  point 
emphatically  to  the  need  for  a  type  of  industrial 
education  which  will  fit  the  average  deaf  child 
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to  take  his  part  as  a  specialized  worker  in  an 
industrial  society. 

The  residential  school  that  really  desires  to 
revolutionize  its  methods  to  keep  pace  with 
present-day  needs  should  compare  its  methods 
with  those  of  the  foremost  industrial  training 
schools  in  the  country.  A  trip  to  the  Dunwoody 
Institute  in  charge  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  would  furnish  the  vision, 
ideal  and  techniques  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  radical  changes  demanded  at  the  present 
time. 

3.    Provision  for  the  Exceptional  Deaf  Child. 

— By  the  exceptional  deaf  child  is  meant  one 
who  departs  radically  in  some  important  charac- 
teristic from  the  average. 

The  deaf  child  who  loses  his  hearing  after  the 
age  of  four  or  five  and  who  is  markedly  above 
average  in  mentality  could  probably  be  bene- 
fitted most  by  a  certain  amount  of  oral  instruc- 
tion. His  course  of  study  should  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  the  hearing  child  who  is 
endowed  with  superior  intelligence.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  given  such  a  deaf  child  to  profit 
from  academic  instruction  designed  to  fit  him 
for  a  professional  or  business  career. 

The  child  who  is  born  deaf  or  loses  his  hear- 
ing before  the  age  of  four  or  five  and  who  is 
so  superior  in  intelligence  that  he  can  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  language 
might  well  be  given  academic  instruction  with 
a  view  to  fitting  him  also  for  a  professional  or 
technical  career.  If  such  child  shows  ability  to 
profit  from  oral  instruction,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  oral  method  should  nor  be 
utilized. 

In  the  scheme  just  outlined  the  place  of  the 
oral  method  as  a  method  of  instruction  is  mini- 
mized. I  fully  realize  that  any  scheme  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  deaf  which  minimizes  the  oral 
method  will  be  condemned  immediately  by  those 
who  seem  to  place  foremost  the  question  of  how 
the  deaf  shall  be  taught  rather  than  the  ques- 
tion of  what  they  shall  be  taught.  Alfred 
Binet's  classical  investigation  indicating  that  the 
orally  taught  deaf  make  pitifully  little  use  of 
speech  and  lip-reading  when  they  leave  school 
and  adjust  themselves  to  the  demands  of  after- 
school  life  does  not  lend  support  to  those  who 
confine  themselves  to  the  question  to  how  the 
deaf  shall  be  taught.  Neither  does  the  survey  of 
Day  and  Fusfeld  lend  encouragement  to  the 
idea  that  oral  instruction  is  the  one  and  only 
way  toward  the  social  salvation  of  the  deaf. 
Indeed,  their  results  indicate  such  disappoint- 
ing outcomes  as  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  progress  made  in  the 
acquisition  of  speech  and  lip-reading  is  suffici- 
ent to  warrant  the  time  and  energy  devoted 
to  them.  You  will  remember  that  the  speech- 
reading  test  was  very  simple  indeed.  Twenty 
sentences  only  were  employed,  no  sentence  be- 
ing longer  than  thirteen  syllables.  Most  of  the 
sentences  containing  nine  syllables  or  less. 
Practically  all  of  the  words  were  the  simplest 
possible,  occurring  for  the  most  part  among 
the  one  thousand  most  frequently  used  words 
in  the  English     language.     Furthermore,  we 
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must  remember  that  the  five-year-old  hearing 
child  is  capable  of  repeating  sentences  of  ten 
syllables.  And  yet  when  this  simple  test  was 
given  to  only  the  three  most  advanced  classes 
in  any  school,  the  pupils  having  had  at  least  six 
or  seven  years  of  oral  instruction,  we  find  that 
the  average  weighted  score  for  forty-four  schools 
is  only  43.6  per  cent  correct.  We  are  not  in- 
terested at  this  point  in  comparing  schools  or 
in  discovering  the  extent  to  which  special  con- 
ditions influence  the  results.  We  are  concerned, 
however,  about  the  relatively  ineffective  use  of 
lip-reading  among  those  pupils  who  presumably 
have  profited  most  from  oral  instruction.  Will 
44  percent  efficiency  with  such  simple  material 
permit  a  deaf  child  to  take  his  place  in  society? 
When  we  come  to  the  intelligibility  of  speech 
test,  the  results  are  much  better.  These  same 
pupils  average  65  per  cent  on  equally  easy  sen- 
tences being  scored  by  their  own  teachers.  I 
cite  these  results  not  in  any  spirit  of  animosity 
toward  oral  methods  of  instruction  as  such  but 
merely  to  emphasize  the  point  that  we  must  face 
the  problems  of  education  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  deaf  child,  his  limitations  and  his 
assets  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  meth- 
ods of  instructions  as  such.  As  I  view  the  pro- 
blem. It  means  that  the  question  of  method  must 
give  way  to  the  much  more  vital  and  pressing 
problem  of  cultivating  and  developing  the  deaf 
child's  motor  capacities  to  the  utmost,  always 
with  an  eye  to  the  most  probable  opportunities 
open  to   him   in-present-day  society. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  problem 
of  the  feeble-minded  deaf.  These  unfortunate 
children  should  be  segregated  in  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded.  This  step  is  advocated  because 
such  segregation  is  best  for  the  child  himself. 
In  addition,  society  is  protected  against  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  roaming  of  a  feeble- 
minded individual  at  large  and  the  schools  are 
relieved  of  a  heavy  burden.  The  feeble-minded 
child  in  school,  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  in- 
terfers  with  the  efficiency  of  instruction  because 
teachers  inevitably  waste  much  valuable  time 
and  patience  in  fruitlessly  striving  to  bring  him 
up  to  standard. 

4.  Visual  Education  for  the  Deaf. — In  these 
days  when  visual  education  is  being  stressed  and 
advocated  so  extensively  in  schools  for  the  hear- 
ing, it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  cir- 
cumstances had  forced  educators  of  the  deaf  to 
make  great  use  of  the  technique  labelled  "Visual 
education.  "  It  would  seem  natural  that  schools 
for  the  deaf  would  be  in  advance  of  schools  for 
the  hearing  in  the  extent  to  which  the  stereo- 
ptian  and  the  moving  43icture  machines  are  used. 
But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  no 
thoroughgoing  use  of  the  moving  picture  film 
have  been  made.  This  failure  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture educational  film  is  comparable  with  the 
failure  of  schools  for  the  blind  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  invention  of  the  phonograph. 
That  is  something  I  never  could  understand. 
I  have  visited  a  number  of  schools  for  the  blind 
and  in  all  of  them  the  use  of  the  phonograph 
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is  very  limited,  and  yet  you  would  think  they 
would  make  tremendous  use  of  it  as  a  means 
of  instruction. 

The  schools  for  the  deaf  could  use  the  ed- 
ucational film  to  great  advantage  in  demon- 
strating all  manner  of  subjects,  operations,  and 
processes  in  connection  with  industrial  and 
academic  training.  Furthermore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  movie  film  would  be  very  useful  in 
teaching  of  lip-reading  "to  those  children  able 
to  profit  from  such  instruction.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  movie  film  means 
that  no  longer  need  the  deaf  child  or  the  deaf 
adult  be  deprived  of  the  inspiration,  enlighten- 
ment and  pleasure  that  dramatic  art  has 
furnished  mankind. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  most  of  my  remarks  grow  out  of  im- 
partial and  scientific  studies  made  by  psycholo- 
gists who  were  not  interested  in  proving  any 
particular  theory  about  the  deaf  or  about  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  The  scientist  is  a  very 
irritating  sort  of  person  to  the  layman,  irrita- 
ting because  science  does  not  permit  him  ro 
respect  position  or  tradition.  Furthermore,  he 
is  trained  not  to  care  how  the  results  come  out. 
He  attempts  at  all  times  to  be  impartial,  unbiased 
and  objective  in  his  approach  to  any  problem. 
If,  for  instance,  in  a  school  for  the  hearing,  we 
desire  to  find  out  how  fast  the  children  read, 
we  do  not  ask  the  teacher  how  fast  they  read; 
at  least  we  do  not  ask  the  children  either  be- 
cause most  of  them  would  tell  us  they  read  very 
rapidly. 

We  proceed  objectively  to  measure  the  chil- 
dren with  standard  reading  tests.  Then  we  try 
to  find  out  what  factors  influence  or  cause  the 
differences  in  rate  of  reading  found  among 
children  of  the  same  age  and  grade 

Studies  of  speed  of  reading,  measurements 
of  intelligence,  measurements  of  mechanical 
ability,  measurements  of  motor  capacity  and  so 
forth,  all  show  us  great  individual  differences 
that  can  not  be  explained  in  terms  of  particular 
school  systems  or  particular  methods  of  instruc- 
tion or  particular  home  environments.  The 
striking  range  of  individual  differences  disclosed 
by  psychological  exeriments  is  perhaps  the  out- 
standing contribution  made  by  psychologists 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 

These  results  constitute  the  field  which  we 
now  label  "the  psychology  of  individual  differ- 
ences." Schools  for  the  hearing  are  adjusting 
to  these  facts  very  rapidly.  Presumably  schools 
for  the  deaf  likewise  are  desirous  of  adjusting 
to  these  same  facts.  Becoming  irritated  at  the 
results  will  not  help  any  of  us  to  understand 
the  situation.  Impetuously  denying  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  result  of  psycholoical  tests  won't 
change  the  facts  any.  The  only  rational  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  encourage  more  research  and 
constantly  to  keep  a  question  mark  in  our 
minds  regarding  our  whole  program.  Have 
we  really  discovered  ultimate  truth  about  the 
education  of  the  deaf?  I  suspect  that  research 
vigorously  carried  on  all  over  this  country  will 
show  us  that  we  still  have  much  to  learn  v/ith 
respect  to  the  best  possible  program  of  educa- 
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tion  of  the  deaf.  We  must  be  open  minded  and 
eager  to  discover  new  ways  of  doing  our  work. 
I  am  certain  that  psychologists  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  every  feasibly  way  to  enable  you 
■  to  place  the  education  of  the  deaf  on  a  scientific 
basis.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  goal  should 
satisfy  any  of  us  in  the  twentieth  century. 


4... 
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HONOR  ROLL 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER 
Department  for  the  Deaf 


Baker,  Edward 
Bailey,  Tommy 
Britzius,  Harry 
Berg,  Tommy 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Boggio,  Kate 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Christiansen,  M. 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Rose 
Clifton,  Alma 
Davis,  Rea 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrdahl,  Dos 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Ehret,  Emil 
Frazier,  Mona 
Glasser,  Dale 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Helm,  Teddy 
Henry,  Gladys 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Edith 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kombol,  Annie 
Kowis,  Minnie 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Kuzara,  Joe 
Lavoie,  Fred 


La  Tray,  Francis 
IVI^anza,  Laura 
Mayer,  Billy 
Miles,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 
Molyneaux,  M, 
MuUins,  Richard 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Katherine 
O'Brien,  James 
GIsen,  Rose 
Olson,  Lyle 
Ohlson,  Edward 
Parr,  Montana 
Peck,  Charles 
Petek,,  Edward 
Petrick,  Claire 
Rhode,  Agnes 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Reinke,  Florence 
Savage,  John 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  M. 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Stickney,  Willard 
Sweet,  Mollie 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Toggle,  Roy 
Vailancourt,  L. 
Wudel,  Hildegarde 
Zanich,  Bozo 


Department  for  the  Blind 


Ricketts,  Kenseth 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Snow,  Mary 
Totten,  Harlene 
Wells,  Homer 


Ashbrook,  M. 
Bassett,  Wayne 
Brondum,  Marshall 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Holden,  Warren 
Howard,  Margie 
Johnson,  Dagny 
Kopack,  Buddy 
MaJoney,  Michael 
Mainwaring,  D. 
Matkovic,  Elsie 
Maxwell,  Billy 
McDowell,  Floyd 
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BOYS'  LOCALS 


We  were  all  surprised  Thanksgiving  when  we 
received  a  large  sack  of  walnuts  and  two  large 
boxes  of  candy  from  Orren  Ober,  a  former 
student  of  this  school  who  is  now  in  Long  Beach, 
California.  We  enjoyed  the  Thanksgiving 
remembrance  very  much,  and  hope  that  Orren 
will  enjoy  reading  the  letters  of  thanks  which 
he  receives  from  this  department  just  as  much. 

John  HitsLast  recently  bought  himself  a  new 
pair  of  Marathon  Hockey  Shoe  Skates,  and 
feels  pretty  proud  and  independent  because  he 
will  not  have  to  borrow  skates  this  winter. 

Kenneth,  David  and  Marshall  have  taken  up 
the  art  of  mindreading,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
practicing,  so  no  doubt  the  blind  department 
will  soon  be  turing  out  pupils  who  can  read  the 
thoughts  of  their  associates. 


I  have  been  improving  in  braille,  little  by 
little  this  year.  I  can  read  it  with  my  fingers 
now.  Nels  Elmose  or  Everett  Cummings  take 
me  for  reading  twenty-five  minutes  every  day. 
This  I  appreciate  very  much  and  wish  to  thank 
the  boys  for  their  kindness  to  me. 

— Dagny  Johnson. 


THE  ICE 

During  our  Thanksgiving  vacation  some  of 
us  boys  went  to  the  lake  and  found  skating 
good,  so  in  the  afternoon  we  all  went  out  there 
about  one  o'clock  and  skated  until  about  three 
thirty.  It  sure  is  fun  on  the  ice.  We  hope 
that  we  have  fine  skating  during  Christmas 
week. — Marshall  Brondum. 


Homer  Wells,  who  has  been  bothered  by 
what  he  thought  was  a  woodtick  and  unable  to 
remove  it  from  his  leg,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  a  birthmark. 

The  small  children  are  all  busy  preparing 
letters  for  Santa  Claus.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  things  which  he  will  be  asked  to 
bring,  so  they  hope  that  there  is  lots  of  snow 
in  order  that  he  may  come  in  his  sleigh  without 
being  afraid  of  accidents. 

Everett  Cummings  and  Nels  Elmose  who  have 
been  so  valiantly  struggling  with  algebra  for  the 
past  three  months  are  now  preparing  algebra 
type  for  their  math  slates,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  more  independent  work. 

— Nels  Elmose. 


■o 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


WHAT  CHRISTMAS  MEANS  TO  ME 

On  Christmas,  the  birthday  of  our  Savior, 
all  little  children  hang  up  their  stockings  by 
the  fireplace,  then  they  go  to  bed  early  and 
listen  for  Santa  Claus  to  come  down  the 
chimney.  If  they  find  their  stockings  full  in 
the  morning,  they  know  that  they  have  been 
good  and  that  Santa  has  been  to  see  them.  On 
Christmas  we  give  many  presents  and  receive 
many.  We  are  always  glad  when  Christmas 
comes,  it  is  a  day  of  fun  and  happiness  for  all. 

— Marguerite  Ashbrook. 

 — o  

THE  PARTY 

On  the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving  the 
little  boys  and  girls  of  the  school  were  invited 
to  a  party  which  was  given  by  Mrs.  Waite, 
a  resident  of  Boulder.  Judging  from  the  ani- 
mated descriptions  of  the  little  folks  on  their 
return,  they  had  a  merry  time. — Jacob  Roberts. 


A  few  days  of  the  week  during  the  seventh 
grade  Geography  class.  Miss  Harrison  has  been 
reading  Stoddard's  Lectures,  which  are  very  in- 
teresting. The  high  school  class  was  invited  in 
to  listen.  She  has  finished  three  lectures,  all 
of  which  were  of  the  Orient,  and  now  she  is 
reading  one  on  Southwest  Asia.  We  all  like 
them  very  much,  and  hope  that  she  will  con- 
tinue reading  them. 

Miss  Harrison  has  also  been  reading  to  us  in 
the  evenings  after  supper.  We  are  reading 
"Tales  of  Other  Lands."  It  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  world. 

— Everett  CummingvS 


 o  

CHRISTMAS 

We  always  remember  Christmas,  because  it  is 
the  birthday  of  our  Savior,  Christ.  We  joy- 
ously sing  carols  and  play  games.  We  feel 
like  giving  many  things  to  our  friends  on  thif 
day  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
Christmas  is  celebrated  differently  in  most 
countries.  In  America  we  have  a  Santa  Claus 
who  comes  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  eight  reindeer. 
He  goes  from  rouse  to  house  climbing  down 
chimneys  and  leaving  toys  for  all.     If  one  has 
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not  been  good,  a  package  of  switches  is  left.  We 
are  all  sure  .  of  receiving  something,  for  we 
always  get  candy,  fruit  and  nuts,  but  if  we  don't 
remember  to  be  good,  we  will  receive  no  nice 
toys    from   Santa   Claus. — David  Mainwaring. 

 o  

MUSIC  NOTES 

The  music  department  intends  to  lend  variety 
to  the  Christmas  program  by  working  up  a 
violin  and  cello  accompanyment  for  the  chorus. 

We  have  decided  to  have  an  orchestra, 
so  the  m.ore  musical  boys  are  gathering  in  all 
the  instruments  possible.  We  have  violins, 
drums,  cello,  and  a  few  other  instruments  that 
may  be  repaired.  Everett  Cummings  has  sent 
home  for  a  sax.  The  extra  instruments  should 
improve  our  dance  music. 

 o  

MISS  CRAWFORD'S  CLASS 

I  ordered  a  pair  of  -  ice  skates  from  Mont- 
gomery Ward.  They  came  the  other  day  and 
they  surely  are  dandies.  I  hope  this  last  snow 
won't  ruiii  the  ice  because  I  want  to '  do  some 
real  skating  this  year,  John  HitsLast. 

On  November  twenty-eighth  we  had  our 
Thanksgiving  program  in  the  chapel.  The  pro- 
gram v/as  as  follows: 

Dcxology-    Large  Blind 

Song:  Can  A  Little  Child  Like  Me  Small  Blind 

Psalms.   Sixty-fifth  and  Sixty-seventh  

-1   Everett  Cummings 

Song:  Harvest  Home  Large  Blind 

President's  Proclamation. 'Frances  Le  Tray 

Talk   Rev.  Tudor 

America .     All 

We  enjoyed  the  program  very  much. 

— Bert  Good'vvin. 

My  sister  ,  and  a:  friend  of  hers  came  to  see 
me  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  went  up  town.  I  had 
a  lovely  visit  with  them. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

My  sister  Rose  cam.e  to  see  me  the.  other  day. 
This  visit  was  a  surprise  to  me  and  I  hope  she 
'will  do  this  again  real  soon. — Homer  Wells. 

We  had  the  nicest  dinner  Thanksgiving. 
Turkey  and  all  the  fixings.  We  wish  Thanks- 
giving would  come  more  than  once  a  year. 

— Mary  Snow. 

I  had  a  lovely  tim.e  at  the  party  given  by 
Mrs.  Waite  for  the  little  blind  and  deaf.  We 
played  lets  of  games  and  the  refreshments  were 
delicious. — Margie  Howard. 

I've  had  lots  of  fun  blowing  the  horn  that 
Mrs.  Waite  sent  me  from  the  party. 

— Warren  Holden. 


We  have  had  lots  of  snow  lately.  We  will 
go  coasting  in  a  few  days.  The  big  blind  boys 
are  disappointed  because  the  snow  has  ruined 
the  skating. — Billy  Maxwell. 

 — o  

THE  PARTY 

One  of  the  Boulder  ladies,  Mrs.  Lillian  Waite, 
entertained  the  little  blind  and  deaf  at  her  home 
on  Saturday,  November  30.  It  was a  most 
enjoyable  affair.  The  children  played  games, 
and  had  a  jolly  bean  hunt.  Bobby  won  the 
prize  for  the  jelly  bean  hunt.  June  and, Marion 
Waite  entertained  the  children  with  dancing, 
singing  and  stunts.  Montana  Kemp-g^av.e  two 
lovely  dances.  After  the  refreshments  each 
child  drew  a  toy  from  the '  Jack  Horner  Pie. 
Several  of  Mrs.  Waite's  friends  and  three  of 
the  teachers  from  the  school  assisted  Mrs. 
Waite. 

 o  

COST  OF  BRAILLE  BOOKS  CONTRASTED 

The  cost  of  printing  a  book  in  Braille  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  cost  of  printing  it  in 
ink.  When  an  ink-print  book  is  purchased 
for  ^L50  or  ^2.00  that  price  includes  not  only 
the  publishing  cost,  but  a  profit  as  v/ell,  and 
perhaps  a  royalty  to ,  the  author;  The  non- 
profit cost  of  printing  the  same  book  in  Braille 
approximates  f rc m  1 0  to  _0 1 5  for  the  printing 
and  binding  alone,  the  cost  of  the  plates  ranges 
from  ^300  to  $500. — Universal  Braille  Press. 

 o  

■  CIRERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing on  November  twenty-third.  Ail  the  members 
responded  to  roll  rail  with  favorable  quotations. 
The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  .  The 
President  then  asked  Pat  Callahan  to  act  as 
critic.  The,  program  fpUowed.  The  President 
called  for  business.  A  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  members  should  VvJrite  the  name 
of  their  selection  in  Braille  and  hand  it  to  the 
secretary  As  there  was  no  more  business  the 
society  adjourned  to  meet  Decernber  seventh. 

David   Mainwaring,  Secretary. 

 ^  — o  

The  great  man  is  great  on  account  of  cer- 
tain positive  qualities  that  he  possesses — not 
through  the  absence  of  faults. — Selected. 


 o  

It's  a  striking  coincidence  that  "American" 
ends  in  "I  can." 
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DECEMBER,  1929 


We  wish  every  reader  of  this  paper 
a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 


On  December  2.  the  State  Board 
of  Education  elected  Dr.  Howard 
Griffin,  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  to 
be  President  of  this  school.  He  is 
expected  to  take  charge  January  1. 
Dr.  Griffin  has  been  Superintendent 
of  the  Arizona  school  for  several  years 
and  has  made  an  excellent  record.  We 
are  expecting  a  good  deal  from  his 
leadership. 


The  following  from  the  pen  of 
Editor  Tom  Anderson,  principal  of 
the  Industrial  department  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf,  hits  the  nail 
square  on  the  head. 

The  older  we  get  and  the  deeper  we  get  into 
the  problems  of  trades  teaching,  the  more  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  "shop  language"  is 
not  a  separate  entity.  "Shop  language,"  so 
called,  is  merely  a  system  of  communication 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  a  form  of 
English  acquired  simply  by  enlarging  the 
pupil's  vocabulary,  and  drilling  him  in  word 
combinations  he  should  already  know.  Just 
»8  the  Geography  teacher  is  responsible  to  the 


pupil  for  the  vocabulary  of  Geography,  so  is 
the  industrial  teacher  responsible  to  the  pupil 
for  the  vocabulary  for  his  specialty.  There  is 
absolutely  no  one  else  to  hold  responsible.  We 
can  look  askance  at  the  teachers  of  Grammar 
and  Composition  when  our  trades  pupils  show 
an  utter  lack  of  ability  to  use  technical  nouns, 
verbs  and  adjectives  correctly  in  sentences,  and 
we  can  assume  that  the  industrial  teacher's 
job  would  be  made  easier  if  the  academic  de- 
partment could  perfect  an  efficient  system  of 
teaching  Grammar  so  it  would  stick.  Mean- 
while, the  only  sensible  way  out  is  for  the 
industrial  teacher  to  quit  passing  the  buck, 
and  get  under  his  own  load,  manfully;  and 
with  the  most  infinite  patience  and  good  nature 
give  his  pupils  unending  language  drills  down 
to  the  last  minute  they  are  with  him.  Which 
is  a  course  far  more  profitable  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil  than  one  of  sneering  impatience 
with  children  who  are  expected  to  know  a  great 
many  things  which  they  are  not  being  taught. 
— Iowa  Hawkeye. 


The  school  is  very  greatly  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  Jefferson  Murray  of 
Butte  for  the  gift  of  over  forty  excel- 
lent books  which  came  about  two 
weeks  before  Christmas.  They  were 
brought  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Taylor, 
cashier  of  the  Boulder  bank,  who 
looked  like  a  real  Santa  Claus,  when 
he  came  with  them.  Both  pupils  and 
officers  will  long  enjoy  this  gift. 


THANKSGIVING  PROGRAM 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  follow- 
ing excellent  program  was  rendered 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
consisting  of  Miss  Sturdevant  and  Miss 
Donnelly. 

DOXOLOGY.  Chorus 

LORD'S  PRAYER:  -  -  -  Florence  Reinke 
HYMN:  Can  A  Little  Child  Like  Me 

Little  Blind  and  Deaf 
GOVERNOR'S  PROCLAMATION: 

Miss  Sturdevant 
THANKSGIVING  PSALM: 

Everett  Cummings  and  Irene  Colwell 
HYMN:  Come  Ye  Thankful  People 
Chorus 

Signed  by  Edward  Baker.  Arthur  Thomas  and 

Maurice  Schoenberg. 
PRESIDENT'S  PROCLAMATION: 
Read  by  Francis  LaTray.  Signed  by  Mrs.  Brown 
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THANKSGIVING  TALK: 
Rev.  H.  E.  Tudor.     Signed  by  Mrs.  Taylor. 
HYMN:     "America"      -    ■    -      Chorus  and 
Helen  Chinadle,  Adela  Chinadle  and  Montana 
Parr. 

BENEDICTION:    -    -    -    Rev.  H.  E.  Tudor 


GALLAUDET  PROGRAM 

The  following  Gallaudet  Day  pro- 
gram was  presented  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee,  Miss  Lillard  and 
Miss  Aldridge  and  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all. 

1.  PIANO  SOLO: 

Jacob  Roberts 

2.  ACROSTIC:  "Gallaudet" 

Little  Deaf  Children 

3.  LIFE  OF  HOWE: 

Nels  Elmose 
Signed  by  Mrs.  Taylor 

4.  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC: 

Blind  Chorus 
Signed  by  Velma  Goldizen  and  Adela  Chinadle 

5.  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  HELEN  KELLER: 
Read  by  Miss  Aldridge.    Signed  by  Mrs.  Altop. 

6.  VOCAL  SOLO: 

Pat  Callahan 

7.  LIFE  OF  GALLAUDET: 

Signed  by  Helen  Chinadle.   Read  by  Francis 
La  Tray. 

8.  CROWNING  GALLAUDET: 
Maurice   Schoenberg,   Arthur  Thomas 
Raymond  Johnson,  Edward  Baker,  and 

Edward  Olson. 

«.  DANCE: 

Large  Deaf  Girls 


Dr.  Jones  in  the  Ohio  Chronicle 

says  that  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  Ohio  School  prefer 
chicken  to  turkey  for  Thanksgiving. 
Our  people  are  very  fond  turkey  and 
were  made  happy  by  consuming  over 
400  pounds  of  that  delectable  bird  on 
Thanksgiving,  but  on  Christmas  we 
hope  they  will  be  equally  well  satisfied 
with  an  equal  amount  of  chicken  raised 
on  our  own  ranch. 


Our  Tuesday  December  17,  we  en- 
joyed a  visit  from  Mr.  C.  D.  Kaufman, 
of  Williston,  N.  D.    Mr.  Kaufman  is 


totally  blind  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton. 
He  has  been  blind  since  early  boy- 
hood. He  makes  his  living  by  mak- 
ing and  selling  brooms  which  he  sells 
by  going  from  house  to  house.  In 
these  trips  he  travels  several  thousand 
miles  during  the  winter.  Unaided,  he 
found  his  way  out  to  the  school, 
trudging  through  about  six  inches  of 
freshly  fallen  snow.  All  honor  to  men 
like  Mr.  Kaufman  who  thus  bravely 
and  uncomplainingly  meet  and  over- 
come the  severest  handicaps. 


Frankie  Erickson  is  a  blind  news- 
boy in  Butte.  For  years  he  has  buf- 
feted all  kinds  of  weather  in  an  effort 
to  make  a  living  by  selling  papers  on 
the  streets  of  Butte.  Finally  he  has 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  stand  on  one 
of  the  principal  corners  of  Butte.  That 
his  hard  experiences  have  not  made 
him  bitter  or  self-centered,  but  on  the 
contrary  have  helped  to  develope  a 
sweet  and  helpful  spirit  is  proven  by 
the  following: 

In  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Butte  is 
a  man  named  J.  E.  Thompson,  a  Bill- 
ings salesman,  who  was  injured  some 
months  ago  in  an  automobile  accident. 
In  an  effort  to  save  his  life,  some  20 
transfusions  of  blood  have  been  made. 
A  few  days  ago  Frankie  learned  that 
another  transfusion  was  about  to  be 
made.  Immediately  Frankie  goes  to 
the  hospital  and  offers  his  blood  to 
save  the  life  of  the  strange  man.  His 
blood  was  tested  and  found  to  "match" 
that  of  the  injured  man  and  was 
accepted  and  is  doing  its  part  to  aid 
in  the  recovery  of  the  injured  man. 
A  more  noble  service  was  never  rend- 
ered to  another.  Erickson  is  a  native 
of  Butte,  and  was  at  one  time  a  pupil 
in  this  school. 
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MISS  SPENCER'S  CLASS  . 

A  JOURNAL 

November  27,  1929. 

Annie  and  I  saw  a  pretty  pink  sky  this 
morning.  Mollie  and  Agnes  played  with  a 
monkey.     Tomorrow  will  be  Thanksgiving. 

Are  you  happy?     We  shall  eat  turkey. 

We  shall  have  a  party  tomorrow.  We  shall 
have  oranges. 

Miss  Gose  and  Miss  Spencer  and  Miss  Mad- 
dox  went  to  walk  yesterday.  Miss  Spencer  took 
me  some  pictures.     We  saw  a  rabbit. 

— Barbara  Riedinger 

A  JOURNAL 

November  27,  1929. 
I  saw  a  pretty  pink  sky.    Barbara  and  Mollie 
and    Gladys   and   Kate   and   I   played   in  the 
swings. 

Miss  Gose  and  Miss  Spencer  and  Miss  Mad- 
dox  went  to  walk  with  the  girls  yesterday  after- 
noon. Tomorrow  will  be  Thanksgiving.  We 
shall  eat  turkey.     We  are  happy. 

— Annie  Kombol. 

WRITE  A  JOURNAL 

December  2,  1929 
Thursday    we    had    a    Thanksgiving  party. 
We   ate   our   supper  in  the   gym.     Then  we 
played  games.    I  was  sick  Sunday.    I  am  better. 

— Dale  Glasser 

December  2,  1929 
We  have  many  pictures  of  Santa  Glaus. 
Thursday  we  had  a  Thanksgiving  party.  We 
ate  our  supper  in  the  gym.  We  ha,d  ice  cream 
a:nd  cake  and  c6okies.  Willard  and  I  played 
with  Maurice  last  night.  The  boys  went  coast- 
ing yesterday  afternoon.  It  snowed  Saturday. 
I  got  a  box  with  mittens  and  an  undersuit 

— John  Savage. 

It  snowed  last  Saturday.  Miss  Spencer  drew 
many  pictures  of  Santa  Glaus.  The  boys  went 
coasting  yesterday.  I  went  coasting,  too.  My 
sled  is  broken  I  will  fix  it.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Santa  Glaus.  I  told  him  to  bring  me  a  wagon, 
a  sled,  a  violin  and  a  knife  and  a  watch.  Miss 
Spencer  has  four  plants.  Christmas  will  soon 
be  here.  I  like  Christmas.  Santa  Glaus  will 
come  to  see  us.  He  will  bring  the  toys.  He 
puts  the  toys  under  the  Christmas  tree. 

— Willard  Stickney. 

The  girls  went  to  walk  v>'ith  Miss  Miller. 

I  got  a  nice  box, from  my  mother  Thanks- 
giving day.  We  had  a  Thanksgiving  party. 
We  ate  our  supper  in  the  gym.  Then  we  played. 

Barbara  is  a  cute  cross  girl.  Arthur  is  a 
cute  boy.  Annie  and  Opal  are  big  girls.  Miss 
Gose  gave  me  a  box  from  my  mother.  Opal 
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got  a  nice  box  from  her  mother.  We  had  a 
good  time.  Mollie  got  a  box  from  her  mother. 
Opal  got  a  letter  from  her  aunt. 

— Alma  Clifton. 


MRS.  ALTOP'S  CLASS 

I  sew  in  the  sewing  room  every  afternoon. 
I  am  learning  to  darn  the  socks  and  stockings 
every  Tuesday  afternoon.  I  like  to  darn  them 
and  sew — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

Now  that  Thanksgiving  is  over,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  think  of  Christmas.  It  will  not  be 
long  until  then.    Hurrah  for  Christmas! 

— Edward  Petek. 

Billy  Mayer's  mother  and  father  came  here 
from  Anaconda  in  their  car  last  Thursday. 
They  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  with  Billy.  They 
went  back  home  that  afternoon. — Teddy  Helm. 

The  sun  is  shining.     Today  is  Tuesday. 

Yesterday  was  Monday.  Tomorrow  will  be 
Wednesday  I  got  a  box  of  eats  from  my 
mother  last  week.  She  sends  me  a  box  every 
week.  We  have  some  plants  in  our  schoolroom. 
They  are  green      We  like  to  have  them. 

— Barbara  Johnson. 

Hurrah  for  Christmas! 

We  are  very  anxious  for  it  to  come.  I  think 
I  may  get  a  Christmas  box.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Santa  Glaus  yesterday  .  I  hope  he  can  send 
me  some  of  the  things  that  I  want. 

— -James  O'Brien. 

This  is  Tuesday.  It  snowed  hard  last  Satur- 
day. We  have  sorne  snow  on  the  ground  I 
hope  we  will  have  lots  of  snow  soon.  We 
want  to  gi  coasting  soon.  We  like  to  play  in 
the  snow. — Eugene  Boggio. 

Jed  Moe  got  a  birthday  cake  from  his  mother 
last  November.  The  cake  had  twelve  yellow 
candles.  It  was  very  pretty  when  Mrs.  Altop 
lit  the  candles.  .  Jed  gave  some  cake  to  us. 
The  cake  was  very  good. — Kate  Boggio. 

Last  Thursday  was  Thanksgiving  Day.  We 
had  a  nice  program  in  the  morning.  We  had 
a  fine  Thanksgiving  dinner.  We  had  tomato 
soup,  crackers,  turkey,  dressing,  mashed  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes,  gravy,  peas,  celery,  chopped 
pickles,  olives,  cranberries,  bread,  milk,  mince 
pie  and  pumpkin  pie. — Orin  Miles. 

We  had  a  party  and  dance  in  the  gymnasium 
Thanksgiving  evening.  We  played  some  games 
and  had  a  fine  time  We  had  pink  ice  cream 
and  cake  for  our  refreshments.     We  had  no 
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school  last  Friday.  We  boys  coasted  on  the 
snow  and  skated  on  the  ice.  We  enjoyed  the 
day  very  much.  I  got  a  Thanksgiving  box  from 
my  folks    It  had  some  fruit,  cookies  and  candy. 

— Emil  Ehret. 

I  got  a  box  from  my  grandfather  in  Hamil- 
ton. Montana  I  got  some  apples  in  it.  I  was 
very  happy  to  get  them.  We  did  not  go  to 
the  picture  show  last  Sunday  night.  The  booth 
where  the  boys  ran  the  machine,  will  have  to 
be  fixed.  I  do  not  know  when  we  can  have 
movies  again.  We  may  not  have  them  for 
several  weeks. — Teddy  Ohlson. 

The  sun  is  shining  this  mqrning.  It  is  very 
cold.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Santa  Claus  soon. 
I  am  a  good  girl.  We  have  some  pictures  of 
Santa  Claus  in  our  school  room.  We  shall 
have  a  Christmas  tree  in  our  school  room  soon. 
We  will  have  a  holiday  on  December  25.  I  will 
beat  you  all  by  wishing  you  all  a  very  merry 
Christmas  We  are  beginning  to  think  of 
Christmas.     Hurrah!   For  Christmas. 

— Agnes  Rhode. 
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MISS  MADDOX'S  CLASS 

We  put  leaves  on  the  wheelbarrow  and 
carried  them  to  the  river. 

I  shall  go  home  pretty  soon. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  tomorrow.  We  are 
happy.    27  more  days  and  it  will  be  Christmas. 

— Bozo  Janish. 

Some  of  the  girls  got  a  letter  from  my  sister 
Bertha.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  tomorrow.  We 
are  happy.  We  shall  have  a  national  program 
tomorrow  morning.  We  shall  not  come  to 
school  tomorrow  and  Friday.  We  are  happy 
because  Christmas  is  near.    I  kissed  Hildegarde. 

— Katherine  Noyd. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  tomorrow.  We  shall 
have  a  party  tomorrow  night.  I  think  I  shall 
not  get  a  package  for  Thanksgiving  Day 

Bertha  i'^oyd  went  home  last  week  because 
she  is  sick  and  maybe  she  will  come  back  to 
school  sometime  soon. 

— Hildegarde  Wudel. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  this  morning. 
Katherine  will  get  a  package  this  noon. 
Katherine,  Hildegarde  and  Mollie  are  pretty 
girls. — Buddy  Evans. 

Velma,  Adela,  Katherine  and  I  saw  a  brown 
cat  yesterday  morning.  We  saw  the  turkeys 
in  the  kitchen.  Rose  got  a  letter  from  her 
mother.  Some  of  the  big  girls  will  go  to  town 
Saturday  afternoon.  We  shall  not  come  to 
school  tomorrow  morning.  Gertie  got  a  box 
from  her  mother  this  morning. 

— Mildred  Christiansen. 
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Maybe  I  shall  get  a  letter  this  noon.  The 
big  girls  will  go  to  town  next  Saturday.  The 
little  girls  went  to  walk  with  Miss  Gose  yester- 
day afternoon.  I  go  to  sewing  every  school 
day.  Maybe  I  shall  get  a  box  tomorrow  or  at 
noon. — Mollie  Sweet. 


Joe  worked  in  the  printing  office.  I  shall 
not  go  to  the  shop.  My  Aunt  Kate  came  to 
see  us  in  school  on  November  8.  I  shall  not  go 
home  in  December.  I  like  Aunt  Kate  and 
Uncle  Peter. — Jack  Ruddy. 

Maybe  we  shall  go  to  skate  and  coast  in 
December.  I  like  skiing  better  than  skating 
but  there  is  no  snow. 

Maurice  likes  airplanes  very  much.  He  hopes 
he  will  have  an  airplane.  He  likes  ro  read  the 
airplane  book. — Lyie  Olsen. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister  yesterday  after- 
noon. She  told  me  that  my  mother  has  a 
new  washing  machine.  We  have  no  show 
because  it  is  dangerous  to  have  picture  shows 
in  the  same  place  anymore.  We  shall  have  a 
party  tomorrow.  Mrs.  Lyon  told  the  boys  that 
we  shall  not  have  turkey  for  Thanksgiving 
Day.  She  told  the  boys  they  will  have  pig 
for  Thanksgiving.  I  think  she  is  fooling  the 
boys  and  girls. 

Some  of  the  boys  told  me  and  Emil  Ehret 
that  we  shall  play  basketball  with  the  hearing 
boys.  I  am  glad  that  it  will  be  Christmas  soon. 
I  think  I  will  beat  my  family  saying  Merry 
Christmas.  I  can  beat  them.  I  clean 
Mrs.  Low's  room  every  week.  We  shall  not 
come  to  school  tomorrow  My  father  sent  me 
a  package  this  noon.  Some  of  the  big  boys  play 
every  day.  Last  Saturday  was  Miss  Maddox's 
birthday.  I  do  not  know  how  old  she  is.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Raymond's  two  sisters  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Taylor  came  to  see  us  in  school 
this  morning.  Three  of  the  girls  and  one  boy 
asked  Mr  Taylor  not  to  have  school  on  Friday. 
There  is  no  snow  on  the  ground  now.  Ray- 
mond was  sick  last  week.  He  is  better  now.  I 
shall  not  go  to  the  printing  shop  on  Thursday 
because  it  is  Thanksgiving  Day. — Joe  Kuzara. 


Tomorrow  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  I  got  a 
letter  from  my  mother  yesterday  afternoon.  I 
teach  the  class  sometimes  when  Miss  Maddox 
is  busy.  We  shall  have  a  program  tomorrow 
in  the  chapel.  The  boys  and  girls  are  hapnv 
because  Christmas  is  near.  I  like  Christmas 
and  November  12  better  than  any  other  holi- 
days. Because  November  12  is  my  mother's 
thday.  I  got  a  letter  from  my  brother  Harry 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  We  did  not  go  to  the 
show  last  Sunday  night. — Rosa  Churchill. 
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MRS.  STUDY'S  CLASS 

My  birthday  was  on  Saturday,  November  16. 
I  had  a  birthday  party.  I  did  received  five 
packages  for  my  birthday.  I  invited  all  of  my 
best  deaf  boy  friends  to  my  party.  I  was 
dehghted  with  it.  I  bought  two  quarts  of 
chocolate  and  strawberry  ice  cream.  I  had  two 
chocolate  cakes  for  my  birthday.  They  tasted 
very  good.  I  surely  thought  that  my  family 
gave  me  something  good  for  my  birthday.  I 
received  a  chicken  from  my  mother.  I  liked 
it.  It  tasted  very  good.  I  want  to  thank  my 
family  very  much  for  my  birthday  party. 

I  am  happy  that  Christmas  is  coming  soon. 

My  sister  Charlotte,  brother-in-law  Billy  and 
two  nephews  have  come  to  Great  Falls  again 
and  they  came  from  Tacoma  and  will  stay  there 
a  couple  of  years.  My  brother-in-law  Billy 
worked  in  his  studio  in  Tacoma  but  they  did 
not  like  it  there.  I  think  they  will  like  Great 
Falls.  I  want  to  go  to  Great  Falls  next  sum- 
mer if  I  can  go  but  I  have  no  chance  to 
leave  my  Dad's  ranch.  I  wish  my  parents  and 
sisters  and  brothers  and  I  were  in  Great  Falls. 
I  think  I  would  like  it  there 

— Raymond  Johnson. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  father  last 
Monday.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  him.  He 
lives  in  Santa  Rosa,  California.  He  told  me 
that  my  brother  played  football  and  he  hurt 
his  neck.  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  I  think  he  is 
better  now.  He  has  gone  to  college  in  Berkeley, 
California  for  two  years.  He  is  doing  fine  in 
school.  I  am  glad  because  he  is  fine  in  school. 
I  hope  he  finishes  school  in  four  years.  He  is 
still  going  to  college. — Ida  Biavaschi. 

Last  December  2,  the  Board  of  Education 
voted  for  a  new  Superintendent  for  the  deaf 
school  of  Montana.  They  elected  a  man  named 
Dr.  Howard  Griffin  from  Arizona.  I  do  not 
know  when  the  new  president  will  come  here. 

I  hope  Dr.  Griffin  will  be  good  to  the  boys 
and  girls. 

We  have  a  little  snow  but  we  cannot  go 
coasting  nor  sliding.  Some  of  the  teachers  and 
girls  scraped  a  place  near  the  girls'  hall  and 
banked  it  up.  Then  we  will  put  some  water 
on  it  and  let  it  freeze.  I  wish  we  could  go 
home  for  Christmas. — Florence  Reinke. 

We  had  a  Thanksgiving  party.  We  went  to 
the  chapel  for  a  program.  When  we  finished, 
then  we  went  out.  It  was  nice.  Some  of  the  girls 
who  were  waitresses  and  I  went  to  the  dining 
room  and  worked  and  worked.  Then  we  all  are 
many  things.  We  liked  them.  When  we 
finished  eating,  we  washed  the  dishes.  Then 
we  put  on  our  nice  dresses  for  the  party  and 
we  ate  ice  cream  and  cake.  When  we  finished 
eating,  we  had  some  games.  Then  we  danced 
and  danced.  We  had  a  nice  time. — Laura 
Manza. 

My  mother,  Nellie,  her  husband  Jack,  Perry 
and  Margaret  went  hunting  Sunday  and  then 
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my  Dad,  Jark  and  Earl  went  Monday.  All  to- 
gether both  days,  they  got  about  fifteen  birds. 
My  friend  went  hunting  Sunday  and  got  three 
pheasants.  My  older  sister  Madge  was  going 
up  to  Edith's  for  dinner  for  Thanksgiving. 
Margaret  and  Allene  were  invited  to  a  party 
Friday  afternoon.  My  boy  friend  Jimmy  got 
a  new  top  and  side  curtains  for  his  car. 

Eugene  got  a  new  Chevrolet  coupe  last  week 
and  he  let  Edith  have  it  a  couple  of  times  to 
go  running  around  in.  My  cousin  Kenneth 
has  a  little  tiny  bulldog.  It  is  only  two  months 
old  and  it  got  a  prize  at  the  dog  parade.  I  am 
sure  glad. — Mona  Frazier. 

My  uncle  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  Coulee  City,  Washington.  He  was  60 
years  old.  His  name  was  W.  E.  Kinnick.  His 
body  was  brought  to  Missoula  for  burial  and 
arrived  the  night  of  November  25  on  a  Mil- 
waukee train.  Details  of  the  accident  are  un- 
known further  than  that  the  machine  in  which 
he  was  riding  skidded  on  the  ice  and  went  off 
the  road.  He  had  made  his  home  in  Missoula 
for  eight  or  ten  years  when  he  was  employed  at 
the  Northern  Pacific  car  shop.  His  wife  died 
there  nine  years  ago.  He  was  a  janitor  at  the 
State  University  of  Montana  for  eight  years. 

— George  Sparks. 

I  read  the  newspaper  about  the  disastrous 
wreck  at  Elk  Park  on  November  12,  Tuesday 
night.  Mr.  Hastie,  fireman  was  killed  and 
Charles  Powell,  engineer  is  near  death.  Several 
passengers  were  injured.  When  the  Great 
Northern  passenger  train  No.  237  collided  with 
a  helper  engine  near  Elk  Park  twenty  miles 
north  of  Butte,  Powell  and  Hastie  had  no 
chance  to  jump  and  were  crushed  as  the  huge 
passenger  locomotive  smashed  into  their  engine. 
The  wreckage  was  strewn  over  a  wide  area. 

— Edward  Olson. 

 o  

BOYS'  LOCALS 

By  Roy  Tuggle 

To  greet  you  on  Christmas  Day  and  wish  you 
Happines  in  the  New  Year  from  all  the  deaf 
boys. 

We  applauded  Raymond  Johnson  on  his 
birthday  on  November  16.  He  gave  some 
delicious  ice  cream  and  cakes  to  the  large  boys 
We  thank  him  for  his  kindness  in  giving  them 
to  us. 

Lyle  Olson  received  a  package  containing  a 
new  suit  in  November.  It  becomes  him  and  he 
is  proud  of  it. 

Emil  Bennett  had  a  big  surprise  when  his 
brother  Ralph  came  here  to  see  him  in  Novem- 
ber. He  stayed  with  him  one  night.  Both  of 
them  had  a  nice  time. 
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The  fifth  grade  was  glad  when  Mrs.  Study 
came  back  to  teach  the  last  week  of  November. 
She  had  been  in  Butte  where  she  had  been  in 
the  hospital  after  an  operation.  They  gave  her 
some  beautiful  flowers. 

Billy  Mayer  was  in  the  hospital,  the  last  week 
of  November  He  is  improving  and  is  able  to 
go  to  school. 

The  reporter  enjoyed  having  a  nice  trip 
when  Mr.  Fred  Low  took  him  over  to  Helena 
the  last  of  week  of  November. 

We  consider  that  Harry  Schoenberg  is  a 
fine  barber.     We  keep  him  busy. 

Edward  Baker  received  letters  from  home  in 
November  saying  that  his  parent  had  bought  a 
ranch  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Great  Falls. 
Edward  hopes  he  can  help  his  father  on  the 
ranch  next  summer.  • 

We  wonder  if  the  reporter  and  Edward  Baker 
are  twin  brothers  because  each  has  a  red  and 
white  M  on  the  their  jackets.  The  jackets  are 
very  nice  to  wear  for  school.  Some  deaf  boys 
may  copy  from  them. 

Willard  Stickney  is  a  good  student  in  school. 
He  is  interested  in  studying  his  lessons  and 
working  in  the  shop.  He  may  be  promoted  to 
a  higher  grade  later.  He  has  new  glasses. 
He  is  improved  in  appearance. 

jack  Ruddy  went  back  to  his  old  home  in 
Canada  the  last  part  of  November.  He  was 
gone  for  two  weeks  on  business. 

Tommy  Bailey  has  just  gone  over  to  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota  with  his  mother  who  came  here 
after  him  the  next  day  after  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ed   Mayer    from  Anaconda 
drove  over  here  in  their  car  to  see  their  son, 
jilly  on  Thanksgiving  Day.     He  was  surprised 
when  they  came. 

The  mother  of  Tommy  Berg,  a  new  small 
deaf  boy  visited  him  the  next  day  after  Thanks- 
giving. 

George  Sharks  received  a  box  of  apples 
from  home  several  days  before  Thanksgiving. 
He  gave  some  of  them  to  the  large  boys.  We 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness. 

We  expected  that  Commander  Byrd  who  is 
our  American  flyer  has  started  on  his  south 
flirrht  to  the  Antarctic  Pole.  He  has  some 
helper  named  Harold  June  who  is  a  radio 
operator.  Bernt  Balchcn  as  pilot  and  Captain 
Ashley  McKinley  as  photographer.  They 
should  return  before  24  hours  after  a  1,600 
mile  flight. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  Butte  High  School 
blanked  Miles  City  by  the  score  of  6  to  0  for 
title.     7,000  fans  saw  the  game  in  Butte. 

We  have  a  cute  little  new  deaf  boy  here  this 
year.  His  name  is  Bobbie  Guerrie.  He  has 
yellow  hair  with  dark  brown  eyes.  He  is  one 
of  the  smallest  little  boys  in  the  line  up. 
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Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  Bobcats  from  Boze- 
man  beat  St.  Charles  College  by  the  score  of 
7  to  0  in  Great  Falls  for  the  state  championship. 

The  Schoenberg  brothers  received  a  nice 
letter  from  their  sister  who  lives  in  Minnesota, 
saying  they  have  a  new  niece.  They  have  now 
two  nephews  and  two  nieces.  They  are  proud 
of  her. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Walter  Herbold 
who  graduated  here  in  1928  has  a  good  job. 
He  is  working  at  the  Chevrolet  plant  in  Great 
Falls.     We  hope  he  will  be  a  successful  man. 

Emil  Bennett  got  a  box  of  candy  by  punch- 
ing a  punch  board  in  town  the  first  week  of 
December.      We    think    he   was   a   lucky  boy. 

Tommy  Berg  was  glad  to  see  his  father, 
mother  and  brothers  who  came  ro  see  him 
December  5. 

 o  

GIRLS'  LOCALS 

By  Gertie  Smidt 

Irene  Colwell  made  a  pretty  silk  dress.  She 
will  wear  it  at  the  Christmas  party. 

Florence  Reinke's  mother  came  to  see  her  and 
stayed  with  her  a  couple  of  days.  She  went 
home  again.     Guess  Florence  missed  her. 

Barbara  Johnson  received  a  big  package  from 
her  mother  a  couple  of  days  ago.  She  was 
glad  to  get  it. 

Helen  Chinadle  has  made  a  bath-robe.  I 
think  it  is  pretty. 

Rose  Cox  just  came  back  from  home  la.^t 
night.     We  were  very  glad  to  see  her  again. 

Guess  the  children  still  believe  in  Santa  Claus 
and  are  excited  and  looking  for  him.  They 
still  count  the  days  on  the  calendar  until  he 
will  come. 

Francis  La  Tray's  brother  came  to  see  her 
lor  a  while.    She  was  so  glad  to  see  him  again. 

Mona  Frazier  received  a  letter  from  her  sister. 
It  said  that  her  sister  was  lonesome  for  her. 

Bertha  Noyd  hasn't  returned  to  school  yet. 
She'll   come  here  soon. 

Laura  Manza's  mother  and  sister  came  over 
to  see  her  last  week.  They  stayed  with  her  till 
noon. 

Velma  Goldizen  and  Adela  Chinadle  are 
going  to  town  for  shopping. 

We  girls  want  to  wish  you  all  "A  Merry 
Christmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year!.!  We 
beat  you  all. 
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Montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  President 
Hon.  L.  A  Foot,  Attorncy-Generai 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,    Superintendent  of 
Public    Instniction.  Secretary 


Appointed: 

W.  M.  Bickford,  Missoula 
E.  V.  Daveler,  Butte 
A.  O.  GuIIidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
Matthew  Murray,  Glasgo%v 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Clerk  o£  the  Board 

Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Acting  President 
M.  H  Parker,  Boulder 
William  Dawson,  Boulder 
9  Miss  Freda  Wessel!,  Secretary 
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TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 


O  W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A  Acting  President 

Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens   Bookkeeper 


Teachers  of  the  Deaf 


Literary: 


I 


W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.._- 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard  

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant. 

Miss  Hilda  Miller  

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  

Mrs.  Edith  Study  

Miss  Edna  Spencer  


Head 


Miss  Maxine  Clare  Maddox  

Miss  Virginia  Aldridge   

Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop  Substitute 


Teacher 
-Teacher 
-Teacher 
.Teacher 
.Teacher 
.Teacher 
.Teacher 
-Teacher 
-Teacher 
Teacher 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 
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Physicial  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp  Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Instructor 
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Teachers  of  the  Blind 

Literar>': 

Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison  

Miss  Jeanne  Crawford  

Pat  Callahan,  B.  A.  

Music: 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.  M- 


Head  Teacher 

 Teacher 

 -Teacher 


-Director 


MEDICAL  STAFF 


W,  E.  Taylor,  M.  A...  ....Acting  President 

Miss  Clara  Adasns,  R.  N  Nurse 

Dr.  D.  E,  Rainille,  M.  D   .Physician 

Dr.  J.  A,  Donovan,  M.  D  Aurist  &C  Oculist 

Dr.  T.  L.  Hawkins  Surgeon 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Taylor,  M,  A.  Acting  President 

Millie   Lyon  .   ...Matron 

Alice  Libby  Little  Boys'  Housemother 

F.  J.  Low  _  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown  Girls'  Supervisor 

Miss  Anna  Gose  Little  Girls'  Housemother 


W. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

\V.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A         — Acting  President  o 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown  Teacher  of  Sewing 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking  O 

Pat  Callahan  Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning 

Broom,  Basket  and  Hammock  Making 
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Dr.  J.  H.  Owen  Dentist 

J.  P.  Finnerty  .    Nightwatch 

M.  P.  TenEyck  Chief  Engineer  and 

Repairman 

W.  I.  Battershell  Assistant  Repairman 

William  Pendergast   —Engineer 

Charles  Kranick    Engineer 

James  Baker  Engineer 

Charles  Perry   _.Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.   Charles   Perry   ....Ranch   Matron  O 

John  Livermore   Dairyman 

Mrs.  Catherine  Morton,  Florence  Meeks, 
Mrs.  James  Baker,  Leona  Bennett,  Mary 
Vedrick,  Margaret  Sampson,  Marcia  Bunton, 

Ella  Batz  Laundry 

Mrs.  Hilda  FaUes  .  Baker 

Mrs.  Anna  Simpson     Cook  o 
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